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PEBOLOGY. 


This word is derived from theos, God, and logos, a discourse or 
treatise ; and signifies a discourse concerning the existence, nature, 
attributes, and conduct of the Deity. Theos is derived from theo, 
to place, constitute, design, or run ; and was intended to excite the 
idea of an Almighty first cause, the designer, creator, and governor 
of the universe ; the cause and director of all its movements. The- 
ology may therefore be defined, a systematic arrangement of our 
knowledge concerning God ; whether it be the result of reason con- 
templating the phenomena of nature ; or of a supernatural and di- 
vine revelation. 

The method of reasoning @ priori has been much applauded by 
some metaphysicians, and adopted by them as the most compendi- 
ous way of attaining their object: whilst others have positively 
maintained, that no demonstration of the Divine existence can be 
effected by thismethod. Though God has given us no innate ideas 
of himself, says Mr. Locke, yet having furnished us with those fac- 
ulties with which our minds are endowed, he has not left himself 
without a witness. ‘To show that we are capable of being certain 
that there is a God, we need go no farther than ourselves, and that 
undoubted knowledge we have. of our own existence. We also 
know by intuitive certainty, that bare nothing can no more produce 
any real being than it can be equal to two right angles. Our con- 
sciousness of our own being is a demonstration that from eternity 
there has been something ; for whatever is not eternal of itself, must 
be from another, and owe not only itself butall its properties to the 
cause of its existence: therfore the eternal source ofall being, must 
be the most powerful, seeing he must be the original of all power.— 
Since we find in ourselves perception and knowledge. we are certain, 
some knowing being must have been eternal, otherwise it is impos- 
sible there should-ever have been any knowledge ; for things wholly 
void of intelligence, and operating blindly, could never produce a 
knowing being. lence, from the consideration of ourselves and 
what we infallibly find in our own constitution, our reason leads us 








‘to the knowledge of an Eternal, Almighty, and {ntellectual Being. 


Since no man in his senses, says Wr. Bruce, can dispute the 
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fundamental maxims and estaolished facts of mathematical and nat- 
ural science, we may advance with confidence to the proof of the 
being and attributes of God; if we proceed upon maxims equally 
incontrovertible ; and be content with the same grounds, on which 
these sciences have been erected. The essential qualities of a per- 
fect axiom are, that it be intuitively true ; that the contrary be intui- 
tively absurd ; and that it commands spire assent. There are 
however, moines assumed in mathematics, which have no preten- 
sions to any of these properties, except the last ; and the fundamen- 
tal principles of natural philosophy require illustration, instead of 
affording intuitve conviction. Now, it cannot be expected, that in 
any metaphysical, moral, or historical disquisition, we should pre- 
tend to greater precision than can be obtained in these sciences, 
which treat of more tangible materials ; nor should we, if possible, 
be content with less. It will be sufficient if we can establish our 
argument on the same foundation—the constitution of our nature.—- 
This is the true medium between dogmatism and _ scepticism. To 
these intuitive principles all our conclusions must be traced; and 
with them all our reasonings must begin. Wemust be careful 
in selecting these corner stones of the edifice, but without them if 
cannot be built. Such principles are too simple to be analyzed ; 
they are equally evident to the vulgar and the learned ; they can 


neither be proved nor disproved ; neither doubted nor denied. If 


denied by any one, we can confute him only by out-voting him, and 
appealing to the common sense of mankind. The person, who re- 
jects all first principles, must assert that our whole nature is a 
delusion ; and if this be the case, it is vain for us to atlempt to de- 
tect the fallacy ; for on that supposition, what powers can we use 
that are not themselves fallacious, Thus the foundations of all use- 
ful knowledge are equally firm ; being laid in the constitution of out 
nature ana the will of our Creator, than which we cannot seek for 
higher authority. The superstructure will be more or less solid ac- 
cording to the materials of which it is composed, and the skill with 
which itis raised ; but all our most important knowledge is suscepti- 
ble of an equal degree of certainty. We, who are ‘conscious of 
our own mental operations, actually exist. Here we start with the 
mathematician. Like him we require nothing to be in existence 
but our own minds, Like him our subject is abstract and meta- 
shysical ; and like him we build on intuitive maxims. Assuming 
then that I exist, and that non- -entity or mere negation of being can 
produce nothing, nor any being create itself 5 it follows there never 
was a time when there was nothing in existence ; for if there was, I 
could never have come into being. There must ‘therefore have ex- 
isted some being from eternity. Ex nihilo nihil fit, which has been 
considered the foundation of Atheism, is in fact the hanie of Theisr. 
Hitherto I have argued merely from my own existence. The n° 
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step would be to prove that I am not eternal ; but this I deem unne- 
cessary. I take it for granted, that! have not existed always, but 
that my existence is the effect of some cause. ‘This is a fact, which 
it would be as frivolous to prove as captious to deny. 

I may also take it for granted that | am an intelligent being; of 
this ]am as sure as that | exist. If I denied, I might be confuted in 
the same way as if | denied my own existence ; for the more ingen- 
uously I reasoned, the more intelligence should I display. Now as 
it is manifest that no being can communicate greater powers or ex- 
cellencies than it possesses ; and that non-entity could not give birth 
to any thing ; so we may by parity of reasoning presume, that life- 
less matter cannot produce life, nor any unintelligent being originate 
intelligence. Some intelligent Leing must therefore have existed 
from eternity. 

The objects of our perceptions during a state of sanity have an 
actual existence. This maxim depends, on a law of our nature 
which cannot resist testimony when sufficiently strong. All percep- 
tible objects therefore have an actual existence. Now there are 
but two sorts of beings in the world of whom we can conceive, the 
one cogitative the other incogitative. If then something must have 
existed from eternity, itis obvious to reason, that it must have been 
cogitative ; for it would be as impossible for incogitative matter to 
produce cogitative being, as for nothing to produce matter. The 
fundamental principle of natural philosophy is, that matter is inert, 
incapable of voluntary motion, & indifferent to motion or rest. Tho’ 
there be not a particle of matter in the universe at rest, yet motion 
is no part of the essence of matter, otherwise it could never cease. 
Extension is essential to body ; and we cannot separate them even 
in thought: but we can suppose matter either in motion or quies- 
cent. Motion is not therefore its essence, but its action or change. 
Now there can be no action ‘or change without a cause; and that 
Cause Is not in matter because it is inert; it must therefore be some 
agent different from matter. Tosay that motion is eternal in mat- 
ter, is to contradict the fundamental principles of natural philoso- 
phy ; and though it were eternal, it would still be action, and would 
require an eternal agent. Though the agent were eternal. motion 
could not be eternal; for the agent must precede the action, and 
the mover be prior to the motion. Supposing matter at rest 
and inert, Hf there were no being to give it motion, would it not 
eternally remain.a deadlump ? It is impossible matter could add 
motion to itself, or by its own strength effect any thing. Motion 
must therefore have been superadded by some other being more 
powerful than matter. If by motion be meant a voluntary power 
of moving ; this is contrary to the nature of matter. If it mean an 
involuntary propensity to move, this must operate either in every di- 
rection, which would occasion rest, or in one direction only ; for di. 
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versified motion implies a voluntary mover. If therefore matte? 
be inert eternal motion is a contradiction, and matter cannot be the 
first cause. Thus far we have proceeded on the same principles 
with the natural philosopher, and from thence we have ascertained 
another attribute of the Deity; namely Immateriality or spirit- 
UALITY. 

Again suppose matter and motion both eternal, they could never 
produce thought. Divide matter into as minute particles as you 
will; vary its figure and motion as much as you please ; it will ope- 
rate no otherwise on other bodies of proportionable bulk, than it did 
before this division. ‘The minutest particles of matter repel and 
resist each other justas the greater and this is all they can do.— 
Hence if nothing were eternal, matter never could have begun to 
be : if matter only without motion were eternal, motion could never 
begin : if matter and motion only have been eternal, thought could 
never have had a beginning : for it is impossible that matter, either 
at rest or in motion, could ever have originated of itself perception 
and knowledge ; for then these must have been properties of mat- 
ter, eternally inseparable from even its smallest particles. Since 
then whatsoever is the eternal, must possess all the perfections that 
can afterwards exist, it necessarily follows that the eternal is not 
matter, but a cogitateve and intellectual spirit. 

Mere cogitation cannot be this eternal being. I am conscious of 
a power over my cwn thoughts and limbs. If any one question the 
existence of this power in himself, the very question would be its 
own answer as far as intellect is concerned ; since he could not ask 
it, without some command over his ideas ; and the very motion of his 
tongue would prove his power over his organs. We also know, 
from our own consciousness, that we perform certain mental opera- 
tions, which from memory and judgment we know were extant at 
a certain time and not before. These mental operations which be- 
gan to exist, must be themselves changes, and the mind whose ope- 
rations they are, must be the subject of which they are predicated, 
and is therefore changeable. Seeing all men testify that their minds 
are the subjects of similar mental operations, we cannot discredit 
their testimony. Every human mind being therefore changeable, 
cannot be the cause of all changes, but an effect which must have 
had a cause; since then the human mind is a creature, and _intel- 
Jectual, its cause must have also been intellectual : consequently the 
first cause is neither matter nor human mind, but an intelligent, all- 
powerful, immaterial Spirit, endowed with power over both mind 
and matter. 

This eternal being must be self-existent and independent; be- 
cause there was no being before him, to give him life. If he had 
not existence of himself, he must have derived it from some other 
being ; but this supposes the effect to precede the cause and be 
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aiernal, which is contrary to the hypothesis. Every being in the 

universe must either have in itself the cause of 1ts own existence 
and be self-existent or be an effect of some cause. If we admit 
the reception of our being from our predecessors and imagine an 
eternal succession of men, we only remove the end of the chain out 
of sight, but account not for the origin of man. A first cause is still 
necessary for the commencement of existence, and as subordinate 
existence is not necessary, the eternal first cause, must exist o! 
necessity. Again there was a time, when it was a mere contingen- 
cy, whether I should ever come into being, and what kind of crea- 
ture | should be. There was no necessity for my creation or birth. 
Now if this was a matter of indifference in the nature of things, it 
must have remained so, had not some‘ agent interposed. There 
must have been some cause, which determined, that one side of the 
alternative should take place rather than the other: and this cause 
must have been either necessary or contingent. If necessary, the 
question is decided ; this is the being of which we were in quest: if 
contingent it must also have had a cause ; and that another, tilt we 
arrive at some necessary, self-existent cause, not liable to any con- 
tingencies. This first cause must be not only eternal, but also im- 
mortal ; for his extinction would be a contingency to which, a ne- 
cessary being could not be obnoxious. If his extinctioa be an event 
that might or might not happen, there must be some cause to make 
it take place ratherthan not. It is therefore a change, and must 
have a cause ; but there can be no cause prior to the first. Since 
then every thing contingent had a cause, that which had no cause, 
cannot be contingent, but necessary. The existence of the first 
cause, is therefore a necessary truth. To evade the force of this 
argument there is no means but to affirm, that all things are the pro- 
duction of chance or eternally necessary of themselves. But chance 
is a mere abstract term.which is nothing &cando nothing. The more 
we search into the works of God; the more discoveries we make; 
the more exactness, we constantly find: whereas in all the operations 
of men and chance, the contrary is uniformly true; the more they 
are understood, the less accurate they appear. Beyond all creduli- 
ty, therefore. is that of the Atheist, whose faith is so absurdly strong 
as to believe, that chance could make the world, when it cannot 
build a house ; that it could produce all plants, when it cannot paint 
a landscape: that chance could form all animals, when it cannot soe 
much as make a lifeless watch. On the o.her hand how absurd, to 
infer that things which cannot subsist at any time without a cause, 

should, without a cause, have existedeternally. Is not this to affirm 

that all things exist from an absolute necessity of their own nature ¢ 

But that they do not is evident, seeing there is such an infinite varie- 

ty of things in the world ; whereas necessity is uniform and w:thout 

variation. Every change or variation in nature or any of its phe- 
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uomena, proves the existence of a supernatural cause ; and if it be 
ascertained that ever the laws of nature were counteracted by one 
miracle, the necessity of an eternal, self-existent first cause, is clear- 
ly manifested, because matter must be uniform in all its movements. 
If the whole material world were the Deity, it must be homogeneous ; 
for being one great personage, an entire uniformity must appear in 
all its parts. Hence allthe parts of matter must be animated and 
sensitive if notintellectual. Aninfinite succession of limited and 
dependent causes, Is self-contradictory ; and carries in it, the idea of 
an eternal self-existent cause. Moreover none of these dependent 
beings can be necessary, or have within themselves the cause of 
‘heir own existence, and therefore they might, or might not have 
been without any absurdity in the supposition. There occurs tome 
an argument for the being and providence of God, unnoticed by 
any writer whom | have consulted, which must be admitted by all 
to be strong and convincing if not conclusive. It is not drawn froma 
metaphysics, nor from the order, harmony or marks of design in 
creation ; but on the contrary, from the anomilies and irregularities, 
which continually happen in the motions of celestial bodies. So 
far are these movements from being regular or harmonious, that I 
venture to assert, no planetary orb ever described the same figure 
exactly, in any two of its revolutions. Hence arises the necessity of 
an all powerful, Omniscient, superintending cause to preserve or- 
der in the universe, and prevent the return of Chaos. 

This discovery of the necessary existence of an eternal mind, 
3ufficiently leads us to the knowledge ef God: for it will thence 
follow, that all other knowing beings, who have a beginning, must 
depend on him ; and have no other means of knowledge nor extent 
of power, but what he is pleased to give them ; and therefore if he 
made these, he made all inanimate bodies. whereby his omniscience, 
almighty power, and providence will he established, and from thence 
all his other attributes necessarily follow. 

The assertion that no demonstration can be effected a priori, is un- 
varrantable, and itis equally inconsistent with fact to assert, that no 
demonstration of the being of God has ever been published. It 
cannot but surprise a serious person, to hear a man plead for an e- 
ternal succession of merety limited and dependent beings, without 
x0 original and independent cause ! What can such a succession of 
beings, all of which are mere effects themselves, be but a series of 
beiags that bas neither necessity nor cause, nor any reason of its 
existence, either within itself or from without? Must not sucha suc- 
cession be an express contradiction and impossibility, seeing that 
in every one of its stages ii is uunecessary ; and that according to 
this supposition there can be nothing necessary nor self existent in 
the universe, for tt was equally possible that from eternity there 
should never have existed any thing atall, as that there should have 
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existed an eternal succession of changeable and dependent beings. | 
What but chance, or, in plain words, nothing.could have originated ( 
such a succession of effects without any causation. Unchangeabil- 5 


i ity must be an attribute of the first.cause ; for the eternal can nei- 

s ther acquire nor resign any essential property of his nature, because 

nothing that can be acquired or lost, is essential. It is essential te 

God to be self-existent ; it would therefore be incompatible with his 

essence,to cease to be, or change any of his essenuai properties. To 

add to his essence would be a degree of self-creation ; to detract 

from it, a speceis of self annihilation. ‘To add to his essence would 

be to become a new species of being, and if he could divest himse)i 4 

ofa part, he might deprive himself of the whole ; seeing the whole \ 

must consist of parts, and thus become a nonentity, which ts absurd. 

He is therefore immutable in his existence and essential qualities ; 

and his whole nature must continue as it was from the beginning. 

All changes are effects which must have had an adequte cause. The 

cause of all changes must have existed prior to each and every 

change, and have been unchangeable, otherwise it could not have 

existed before all changes, of which it is supposed the author. The 

first cause must therefore be itself unchangeable. To begin or end 

is to change, consequently the first cause must have heen eternal ; 

and whatever is eternal and unchangable must be self-existent and 

independent. Hence the first cause must be eternal, unchangeable, 
self-existent, and independent. 

Again, | am a moral being, susceptible of moral impressions, and 

capable of forming moral opinions and judgments. This faculty of H 

distinguishing between right and wrong is. unquestionably, an ex- | 

- _cellence. Of the existence of it within myself, | have the evidence 

| of consciousness ; and consequently this, or a superior faculty, must 

have resided in some being from eternity. Hence the supreme 

cause and author of all things must possess infinite goodness, justice, | 

and truth, and all other moral perfections. That there is a fitness or “| 

unfitness,an agreement or disagreement in the relations of things : 
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one toanother, is as certain as that there are different things in the 

world : and that suitableness, or unsuitableness founded in the na- 
_ ___ ture of things, is antecedent to all arbitrary or positive laws or ap- 
- _ pointments. These relations of things are what they appear to be 
e to all intelligent persons, whose understanding is not imperfect or 
_ _ depraved. The directions of the actions according to this under- 
_ ___ Standing or knowledge of the several relations of things, unless the 
, will be corrupted by interest, or the affections swayed by some un- 
_ ___ reasonable passion, constitutes the foundation of. morality. The 


sources of immorality and moral evil are weakness, want, and igno- 
rance. Since God is self-existent, independent and all-powerful, 
it is impossible his power could be limited by any thing ; it is impos- 
sible his will should be influenced by any wrong affection. and being 
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infinitely wise he cannot err or be ignorant of the nature and fitness 
of things. Being all-sufficient he must be infinitely removed from 
all malice or envy, which are the effects of weakness or want.for his 
almighty power qualifies him always to do that-which his infinite 
wisdom knows is fittest to be done ; consequently he must always 
act according to the strictest rules of infinite goodness, justice, truth 
and all moral perfections. All evil and imperfections must evident- 
ly arise from a deficiency of power or understanding, or froma de- 
pravation of will ; but all these are infinitely remote from the Deity, 
who being infininitely wise, powerful, and independent must have 
an unalterable disposition to do,and communicate good or happiness > 
for being infinitely happy in himself, he could not possibly have any 
other motives tomake any creatures at all, but only that he might 
communicate to them bis own enjoyment and perfections, according 
to their different capacities ; and being unchangeable he must ever 
remain disposed to continue that happiness which he communicates 
to intelligent creatures. Hence it follows that God cannot but do 
what is best and wisest, because perfect wisdom and goodness are 
as certain principles of action as necessity itself. An infinitely 
wise and good God can no more choose to act contrary to wisdom 
ind goodness ; than a necessary agent can act contrary to that ne- 
cessity by which it is impelled to action. {t would be as absurd and 
‘mpossible for infinite wisdom to choose what is not good ; as it 
would be for absolute necessity to fail in producing its necessary 
affect. 

It is confessed, says Sir Isaac Newton, that God exists necessari- 
ly ; and that by the same necessity he exists always and every 
where. Hence also he must be perfectly similar, all eye, all ear, 
all brain, all arm, all perception, intelligence and action : but after 
a manner altogether unknown to us, and not at all corporial. He is 
destitute of all body, and bodily shape, and therefore cannot be seen, 
heard nor touched ; nor ought he to be worshipped under the rep- 
resentation of any thing corporial. He endures from eternity to 
eternity, and is present from infinity to infinity, and by his existing 
always and every where, constitutes the very things we call dura- 
tion and space, eternity and infinity. He is omnipotent, not only 
virtually but substantially, for power without substance cannot ex- 
ist. All things are contained and move in him, but without any 
mutual passion. He suffers nothing from the motions of bodies, 
nor do they undergo any resistance from his omnipresence. We 
know him only by his properties or attributes ; by the most wise 
and excellent structure of things, and by final causes ; but we adore 
and worship on account of his dominion ; for God setting aside do- 
minion, providence, and final causes, is nothing but fate and nature, 

Hitherto | have argued almost solely a priort, and leave to the 
candid,whether a demonstration has not been effected by that method. 


























UNIVERSALISN VINDICATED, 
MR. COVELL’S VIEW OF CHRIST. 


“ 1. He existed before any thing was created. 2. He created all things visible and 
invisible. 3. He isthe self-existent, underived, and independent God. 4 He is the 
Father incarnate.” —pp. 28, 13. 


In proof of the two first propositions he refers to John i. 1, Col. 
i. 16, but had Mr. C’s. education been a little more liberal, he 
would have known that some of the best commentators of unques- 
tionable orthodoxy, have given a very different a peu of the 
above passages. The beginning, in John’s gospel vi. 64, xv. 27, 
means the commencement of the Christian age or dispensation ; 
and not the beginning of the world, as Mr. C. imagines. Omnia 
fecit nova Christus, says Calvin, Christ made all things new. The 
apostles therefore speak of the regeneration, and not of the crea- 
tion of all things. God, says Mr. Locke, frames and manages the 
whole new creation by JesusChrist. See also Beausobre. The verb 
egeneto never signifies to create, though it occurs above 700 times 
in the New Testament. Inthis gospel it occurs 53 times, and sig- 
nifies to be, to come, to become. to come to pass ; also, tobe done 
or transacted. Chap. xv. 7 ; xix. 36. It has the last sense, Matt. 
v. 18; vi. 8; xxi. 42; xxvi.6. All things in the Christian dispen- 
sation were done by the authority and direction of Jesus. Hence 
he says to his disciples, without me youcan do nothing. John xv. 5; 
compare ver. 7,10, 16; John xvii. 8; Col. i. 16,17: That the 
apostle in the last passage does not intend the creation of natural 
substances is evident; for, Ist He does not say that by him were 
created heaven and earth, but things in heaven and things on earth ; 
2nd He does not specify things, but states of things; as thrones, 
dominions, &c. which are only ranks and orders of beings in the 
rational and moral world. 3dly This opinion is confirmed by the 
15th and 18th verses where Christ is described as the first or head 
of the new creation. 4thly ‘The creation of the heavens, earth, 
sea, and all things in them, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to 
the Father both in the old and New Testament. Hence it follows, 
that the creation which the apostle ascribes to Christ, is that great 
change in the moral world introduced by the dispensation of the 
Gospel, which is often called a creation or new creation. This great 
change the apostle here describes under the symbol of a revolution, 
introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and orders of beings ; 
by which, according to the Jewish Demonology, borrowed from the 
Oriental philosophy, the affairs of states and individuals were su- 
perintended. In the sameimagery Jews 4 Christians,who enjoyed the 
light of Divine revelation, residing figuratively in heaven, are repre- 
sented as constituting a polity under the government of angels, princi- 
palities, and powers ; so the unevangelized world is a polity under 
the government of a fictitious personage, called Satan, the ruler of 
the air, or Jupiter. and his angels. Ephes. i. 20, and ii, 2,6, See 
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Improved version and Kneeland’s Testament in loco. The only 
passage inthe New-Testament, wherecreation seems to be attribu- 
ted to Jesus, is Eph. 3, 9. There, however, he is not represented 
as a creator, but as an instrument of creation in subordination to 
the Father, for the Greek, dia, with a Genitive, denotes the instru- 
ment. But unhappily for the common doctrine, the words, “* by Jesus 
Christ,” is wanted in the best Mss. and versions and are justly re- 
jected from the best and most improved editions of the N. T. 

The third proposition is in direct opposition to the whole bible, 
and flatly contradicted by Jesus himself, who tells us the Father 
gave him life : that he lives by the Father, and of himself can do no- 
thing, John, v. 19, 26, and vi. 57, and vil. 16. Reader whom will 
you believe, Christ, or Mr. C? : 

The fourth proposition may sound somewhat like heathen fables, 
but nota word is found in the book called the bible, about incarna- 
tions,or any Metamorphosis of theDeity. Such stories may well make 
the vulgar stare, but are the laugh or scorn of men of sense. Ro- 
man Catholics, who believe they eat their God, are not more fanciful 
than those protestants, who imagine God became a sucking child, 
and needed the care and support of his helpless creatures. Surely 
Mr. C. would readily subscribe the saying of St. Bernard, that “Mary 
did much more for God, than ever he did for her !! Indeed so much 
may be gathered from Watts, who speaks of the eternal God, coming 
to be suckled and adored. Errors concerning the person of Christ, 
have lain at the foundation of all the corruptions of the Christian 
Doctrine. The pride of heathen Philosophy could not submit to ac- 
knowledge the authority of acrucified Jew. Ashamed of the hum- 
ble prophet of Nazareth, it first maintained that he was a man in 
appearance only, notin reality. Driven from this wretched and un- 
tenable position, ‘it next raised him to the rank of a Hero—God, by 
the invention of a miraculous conception. It then united to his hu- 
man nature, a Divine logos, to sustain the part of the Christ. Its 
next invention was to substitue a created, but superangelic spirit 
for his human soul ; and to delegate to this exalted creature, the cre- 
ation and government of the Universe. By one gradation more, 
the crucified man, was advanced to an equality with the Father, the 
infinite and eternal God. After this, the spirit of inspiration was 
first personified, then deified. Next followed the deification of a 
woman, the humble mother of Jesus. Thensucceded an immense 
train of saints and martyrs, canonized as inferior and tutelar deities ; 
the objects of local and individual worship. The rear of this host 
of errors is brought up by that paragon of absurdities,the transmuta- 
tion of a morsel of bread into a God, first to be adored, then to be 
eaten by its worshippers ; an extravagance far exceeding al! the 


_fooleries and fables of Pagan Mythology. See Belsham’s sermon 


on the death of Linsey. 
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_" Christ does not pay the debt, but only makes it possible for it to be forgiven. If he 
discharged the debt, the sinner needs no pardon ; if God forgive the sinner, he needs 
no legal discharge ; for he is already pardoned. If the satisfaction was equal to the 
requirement of the law, it gave the sinner a legal discharge from the guilt, and conse- 
quently, all are innocent in the midst ofsin. It the whole penality be endured by the 
effender, mercy is out of the question ; if by the surety, his sufferings are the effect of 


partiality and injustice.” p. 14. 


Readers, can words more fully and expressly deny the atone- 
ment of Jesus, than those I have just quoted from Mr. C’s. Letter ? 
Yet he is a Methodost preacher ! 

Rise ye Methodists and drive him from your ranks ; for he disbe- 
lieves all your doctrine of a full atonement. satisfaction, and obla- 
tion for the sins of the whole world. Has not Mr. C. adopted the 
Jewish notion of a temporal and Political Messiah ? Most unequiv- 
ocally he denies the salvation of our blessed Redeemer, in every 


other sense. 


You refer to the testimony of John, ‘ The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world,” but this is an oriental form of expression, representing Christ as offered in 
the capacity of a general to rescue all nations from slavery, and has not the most dis- 
tant allusion to any individual application. It no more appearsthat a single individual 
shall be inevitably saved, than it appears that A. has bonght a farm when one was only 
offered him, and it would be no less true, were there never to be an individual 


saved,”—p, 10. 


Christians what think ye of this sage Orientalist ? Is not this a bare- 
faced denial of salvation in the Evangelical sense of that term ? Does 
not Mr, C. rage most tremendously against universalists, for believ- 
ing that virtue has its reward in the present life ? Has he not clearly 
affirmed, that the salvation of Jesus has no allusion to a future life 
or the affairs of another world ? Has he not boldly asserted, p. 11. 
that Christ has no more claim to the name of Saviour than Joshua, 
David, or Solomon? This I know to be the result of Arminianism, 
and allArminians, when pressed, must come to the same ultimatum ; 
and deny that any being can save man but himself. The loud and 
long repeated echo, yet resounds in our ears, “ Man is his own Sav- 
iour, crown man Lord of all.” 

0 ye Christians will ye assent to the proposition, “ The Father 
sent his son to be the Saviour of the world,’? and yet believe that 
there is not so much as the salvation of a single soul secured by the 
Mission of Jesus ! 

Do not the promises of God, declare, that Christ shall see the 
travil of his soul and be satisfied ? That he shall be God’s salvation 
to the ends of the earth ? That all the kindreds of the earth shall re- 
member and turn to the Lord, and that all the families of the earth 
shall be blessed in Christ ? ’ 

Though these be the promises and covenant of Jehovah to Jesus, 
yet Mr. C. has infidelity enough to assert, that the salvation of a sin- 


gle soul is not secursd. To what does this amount but a denial of 
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God’s foreknowledge and moral government, and an assumption thai 
He sent Christ on a mission of whose result he was entirely ignorant? 
But be not surprized, reader, you shall have a solution of the diffi- 
culty, Mr. C. has unfortunately caused God and man to exchange 


names. This will appear by considering, 


MR. COVELL’S VIEW OF MAN. 


‘‘ Men are strictly, and in every sense of the word agents. Agent comes from agens 
to do, and is used in our language to signify one who -has the faculty of action By 
faculty is meant an urcontrolled power or ability of acting. Man uses this power, as in- 
dependently, as though he were the sole proprietor.” pp. 6, 7. 


Now, reader, what think ye, has not Mr. C. mistaken the names 
of God and man, and misapplied them. God 1s weak, passionate 
and changeable ; can only wish, and be willing ; but is unable to de- 
termine any thing. Man is an agent and has an uncontrolled abili- 
ty of acting. Change the names, and the description will be correct! 


‘ Tpledge myself to show, that every argument that can be adduced to prove that 
Man is not an agent, proves with equal certainty that God is not an agent.” p.7. 


Wherein then differs Mr. C. and his God ? Jesus said of my own 
self [can do nothing, and yet Mr. C, asserts every man has an un- 
controlled ability of action. Surely then Christ was the weakest of 
mortals ! Can God govern the world and his creatures possess an un- 
controlled ability of acting? All that God could do according to this 
plan, would be only to entice ; so far from doing what he pleases, he 
could not afford protection to any, because his inimical fellow man 
operates with an uncontrolled power. Mr. C. must it seems be his 
own Saviour, for all the efforts of God and Christ are inadequate to 
his salvation,because he is an agent and has the faculty of acting, & 
therefore is more than a match for al] the celestial powers! What 
a hundred handed Briareus is this, who can even force Jupiter him- 
self to cry for assistance? If Mr. C. can prove that because God 
is an agent, therefore man is an agent ; he can with equal success, 
prove thatevery man isGod. Would not this be excellent philoso- 
phy! The effect must possess all the properties of the cause, there- 
fore man must equal his Almighty creator. Alas for Mr. C’s. 
pledge! 

If Mr. C. would undertake an explanation of Rom. vii. 15-21, 
his comment would be interesting, if he could maintain free agen- 
cy without contradicting himself or the apostle. All the contest 
about liberty of choosing or refusing isa mere straining at a gnat; 
for if we debate a thousand years we must come to this conclusion, 
every man will act for what appears to him the best, in the circum- 
stances in which he may be placed. Consequently circumstances 


- and objects always determine the mind: and no being can be free 
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but him who has that uncontrolled ability of acting, of which Mr. 
C. speaks sochimerically, and that being must be Almighty. Ii 
then we add infinite wisdom to almighty power, the one will so ia- 
fluence the other, that Almighty power shall become as much a 
bound-willer as any of his creatures, for Almighty power can neve: 
act but under the direction of infinite wisdom, which must eternally 
determine the Divine mind on one side of the question; and leave 
not the shadow of willing or choosing on the opposite! But, cries 
one, if so, God must be the author of sin! Well if God has fore- 
ordained and governs all things for good, can the supposition be 
dishonourable to the Almighty ? Is it nota million of times more 
to the honour of God to say, he decreed and overrules sin for good, 
than to believe he cannot prevent sin, or that he does not, seeing he 
1s able? 

Whether J have this free agency or not, I fee] determined to ap- 
prove the language of our excellent poets. 


Out of seeming evil still educing good, 
And better still, and better thence again, 
lu infinite progression !—— Thomson. 


All discerd, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 

One truth is clear—whatever is, is right. ——- Pope. 


Before the mind can exercise this supposed ability of choice, it 
must have perceptions of two er more objects, and that object 
which has the greatest influence on the judgment and passions wil! 
be chosen ; hence choice has not even the shadow of liberty.— 
Choice cannot exist till an object is chosen, and to say there is lib- 
erty after choice, is violence on terms. There is moreover just as 
great turpitude in saying, God gave man liberty to sin, knowing he 
would use it, as to say he caused him tocommitit. The difference 
is.in the fancy or traditions of the reasoner, and no where else.— 
The only way then of reasoning on this subject, is, to allow that all 
things, sin not excepted, are of God, who worketh all things togeth- 
er for good, according to the mere good pleasure of his will, which 
he purposed in himself. ii Cor. v. 18. Rom. viii. 28, and xi. 36. 
Ephes. i. 5-11. Norisit possible toconceive how God could fit 
man for purity and Heaven, otherwise than by subjecting the crea- 
ture to vanity, and thereby training it by an adniirably well adap- 
ted course of discipline, to distinguish between good and evil, and 
thereby duly estimaie the exalted liberty and beatitude, to which, 
through the Redeemer, God will raise it eternally. 

For supposing a man to have all the power imaginable, is not his 
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it mind capable of being determined by motives; and does not God 
know what will determine the mind, on every occasion? If man 
act according to the decision of his mind, wherein differ the necessa- 
rian and the libertarian. The difference must be i imaginary ; for 
man, in both views, is entirely under the control of the Almighty, 
whodoes whatsoever he erty where he pleases, and when he 
pleases! Ps. cxv. 3, and cxxxv. 6. Is. xlvi. 10. 


MR. COVELL’S VIEW OF MAN’S DESTINY. 


| 1. Many have died in their sins. 2. There will be aday of Judgment. 3. That 
day shall not take place " all men are changed. 4. A place is prepared for the pun- 
ishment of the wicked. Final impenitents cannot enter Heaven ; but, 6. Must be 
| sentenced to the place dgiairad for their punishment ; call it Gehannan. Hadou, Or- 
i cuin, or what you please ; 7. That punishment willhave no end.”—pp. 15, 16. 


i We admit the first proposition because it appears nearly in the 
) language of Scripture. But what does the writer mean by it? Does 
i he mean that men die in their sins as in their garments, and that sin 

is really a substance, covering men’s bodies like arobe? If he at- 
tach any meaning to the words, he must intend to say, that many 
die sinners. 

We ask him then, where is a man, who does not both live and die 
Mi, asinner? If then, all who die sinners, go to this place of punish- 
if) ment, can he orany otherescape it? We fear not to assert, that 
y all men feel and confess themselves tc jive and die sinners, except 
fy deluded visionaries or fanatics, and we fear Mr. C. isin the list. 
it But says the objector, does not Christ say, * if ye die in your sins, 

| where | am ye cannot come ?? We answer tradition says so, but 

“hrist never pronounced the sentiment. He tells the Jews,they would 
a dic in their sins : and whither he went they could not come. Well, 
a continues the objector, does not this imply that they should be ex- 
a cluded from the kingdom of Heaven? lanswer it no more implics 
that the Jews should be excluded, than the Apostles, for Christ ad- 
dressed the same language to both. Compare John viii. 21, and 

Kill. 33. 

a But say the opposers of the glorious Gospel of the blessed God, 
a, if we believed in the salvation of all men, we would indulge in all 
; manner of iniquity, gratify every base and sordid passion, take ev- 
: ery advantage of the ignorant and credulous, to heap up wealth in 
4 abundance and enjoy every pleasure that could be attained in this 
life!! What, are these the lovers of God, who are willing to be 

iy damned for his glory, who tell us, if it were not for the dread of an 
zt endless hell, they would plunge into all manner of vice and extrav- 

i agance, and even insult him with the greatest contempt? If their 

their tongues have not been rendered the organ of deception, they 

| “are by their own confession, the foes of Godand man. They have 
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ao relish for the pleasures of religion, are enemies of the cross of 
Christ, strangers to their own mercies, and all their ceremonies in 
the sanctuary are aridiculous mockery ; the offspring of super- 
stitious fear! But to cap the climax of absurdity, these are the 
bright luminaries of the Christian world ; the most deserving of 
Heaven, the favoured few destined to the regions of felicity, to the 
endless exclusion of millions of the human race! ! 

His second and third propositions, though in the style of ortho- 
doxy, can scarcely be equalled by the vilest vagaries of Paganism. 
Mark ye, there will be a day of Judgment. But the God of Heaven 
admits lawlessness and licentiousness to rage at uncontrolled liberty 
in this world! No matter what ye sinners do now, if ye repent be- 
fure you die all is well. God takes no. account of the present life, 
but only keeps a register. There is no judging of men in this 
world, and Godjthe just cannot punish, till he hold a judgment !— 
And for the encouragement of all trasgressors to outrage the laws of 
God and man, | tell yon this judgment will not take place in this 
world, nor till you are changed. Now Paul and Jesus assert that 
the change will make all men, who undergo that renewal, like the 
angels of God in heaven and like Jesus himself. Reader, join the 
words of Mr. C. to those of Paul—and then you have the following 
apostrophe, O ye sinners, there will be no Judgment till you are 
changed, and then you shall be caught up into the clouds to meet the 
Lord, so shall ye ever be with the Lord ! 

Does Mr. C. like this reasoning and talk of the bad tendency of 
Universalism ? Can he or any man living find in the New-Testa- 
ment,that any man shall be either sinful or miserable after the change* 
I fearlessly answer in the negative, and challenge my opponents for 
any higher evidence than their fancies or traditions. ‘Talk then no 
more so exceedingly foolishly, but turn your attention to the scrip- 
tures, which uniformly declare the present life to be the season of 
Judgment, rewards, and chastisements ! 

In his fourth and sixth propositions he asserts a place of punish- 
ment is prepared, but gives us the liberty of naming itas we please. 
We beg a little more liberty and we shall then call it a state, and 
venture to express our apprehension, that Mr. C. and many others 
are in it, at the present time, and the fire devouring them yet they 
know it not. Hosea, 7,9. But if any linguist in America, can tell 
me to what language the hard words Gehannan, hadou, and Orcum, 
belong, we shall adjudge him the honor of an important discovery. 
Be not startled, Mr. C. professes the classics, and is extremely pro- 
voked at the term, zgnorant! ‘To prove his propositions he fecls 
himself entirely inadequate ; he stumbles like a man blindfolded ; 
admits Gehenna to have been the name of a valley in the neighbor- 
hood of Jerusalem: that Hades means the grave or place of de- 
parted spirits in general: and after a confused rhapsody of bungling 
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criticism, in which by referring to the Greek and Hebrew originals. 
he gives sufficient evidence that he is innocent of ever having dis- 
turbed the sacred fountains ; he asserts, that if there be no hell, 
there is no heaven, and feels not ashamed to say, our Lord calls the 
place of future punishment, an unquenchable fire! If Mr. C. could 
refer to either time or place where our Lord spoke of punishment 
or burning hells in another world, we should profit by his instruction ; 
but till then we feel unwilling to spend time in talking of Pagan fa- 
bles. As he has not been able to produce a single text in proof of 
any punishment after death, we judge it useless to enter into the con- 
test concerning the duration of that which has not been shown to ex- 
ist at all. Notwithstanding the reader shall have a specimen of his 
reasoning on the seventh proposition. 


‘¢ Suffering is the consequence of sin and therefore can no wore destroy sin, than the 
effect can destroy the cause: The wicked must be turned into Hell as an effect of 
their sins ; and their sins must eternally remain at least as numerous and as aggravated 
as when they become an inhabitant of that burning orcus.”—p. 25. 


Suppose a piece of ordnance be discharged, must not the rever- 
erations in the atmosphere be eternal, seeing the effect cannot de- 
stroy the cause ? Excellent philosophy! If a man be sentenced to 
the penitentiary five years, can he get out when the time is expired ? 
Ohno! The effect cannot destroy the cause. Excellent policy !— 
“They become an inhabitant.” Excellent grammar! O ye gram- 
marians, ye laboured in vain when ye attempted to teach Mr. C. 

But, reader, | beg excuse ; Mr. C. has become quite enraged and 
perplexed with his hard labour, to prove his seventh proposition : 
and your patience and mine are alike exhausted; only permit an- 
other quotation. 


‘If there bea less variable word in the New Testament than aionios, that might have 
been substituted to signify endless duration, it devolves on you to make it appear, or 
hereafter cease your boisterous ribaldry.”—p. 26. 


Bona verba queso! We mention aphthartos, akatalutos, ateleutetos 
&ec. and challenge Mr. C. to produce a more Protean or changeable 
word from the whole bible, than the term aionios! Mr. C. must 
have been conscious of this, when he rendered aion, life, the present 
life--the things of the present life—and tacitly admitted, by referring 
to 1 Cor. ii. 7. Heb. ix. 26, p. 11, that it requires a number of. these 
aions or eternities, to express the duration of the present world. 

In the two last pages Mr. C. recovers his good humour, and 
catching the Muse from good br. Haynes, concludes his pamphlet 
with a first rate billingsgate song! Hoping that the world shal! 
never again be pestered with a similar production, we consign it to 
oblivion, there to rest eis tous aionas ton aionon.—Editor. 
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